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TAMIL  CUSTOMS  AND  CEREMONIES 

CONNECTED  WITH 

PADDY  CULTIVATION  IN  THE  JAFFNA  DISTRICT. 


By  J.  P.  Lewis,  Esq.,  c.c.s. 


In  a  previous  Paper  I  mentioned  that  peculiar  ceremonies 
were  practised,  and  a  conventional  language  spoken,  by  the 
Tamils*  of  Ceylon,  as  well  as  by  the  Sinhalese,  during  the 
operations  of  paddy  cultivation. 

Phave  since  collected  information  on  this  subject  in  the 
.TafFna  Peninsula  from  different  sources,  and  1  have  hence] 
been  able  to  compile  an  account  of  these  ceremonies,  which 
it  may  be  interesting  to  compare  with  the  descriptions  of 
the  ceremonies  practised  by  the  Kandyans  and  Low-country 
Sinhalese  already  recorded  by  Messrs.  levers  and  Bell. 

It  is  a  rule  among  the  Tamils,  as  among  the  Sinhalese, 
that  after  the  New  Year’s  Day,  which  is  the  first  day  of  the 
month  C/iittirai,  and  falls  on  the  11th  or  12th  of  April,  no 
work  of  any  kind  should  be  begun,  except  at  a  “lucky  hour.” 


*  A  list  of  Tamil  threshing-floor  words  is  annexed  to  the  Paper 
above  referred  to. 

f  I  may  state  that  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  myself  been  an  eye¬ 
witness  of  all  the  ceremonies  hereinafter  detailed.  This  would  have  been 
practically  impossible.  The  cultivators  are  very  chary  of  performing 
them  in  the  presence  of  a  stranger,  more  especially  of  a  European.  I 
may  add,  that  ii  is  not  easy  to  get  an  intelligent  account  of  them  from 
the  natives,  and  those  who  are  capable  of  giving  such  an  account  affect 
to  consider  them  too  trivial  and  ridiculous  to  describe.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  ail  the  ceremonies  described  in  this  Paper  are  performed 
on  every  occasion  of  paddy  cultivation  in  the  Jaflna  District.  This  is 
the  case  only  in  the  more  remote  Districts,  such  as  Poonaryn  (Punakari) 
and  Karachchi;  in  others  many  details  are  omitted,  or  the  ceremonies, 
with  the  exception  of  the  choosing  of  a  lucky  hour,  are  neglected  alto¬ 
gether,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jaffna. 
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This  can  be  ascertained  either  from  the  village  astrologer 
(chuthri)  or  by  consulting  one  of  the  Tamil  almanacs.* 

Paddy  cultivation  forms  no  exception  to  this  rule.  It  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  every  operation  connected 
with  it  should  be  commenced  on  an  auspicious  day,  for  it  is 
believed  that  the  good  or  ill-fortune  of  the  undertaking  is 
decided  by  the  influence  of  the  asterism  that  governs 
the  day  upon  which  the  work  is  begun.  For  instance, 
with  respect  to  sowing  and  reaping,  the  rule  is 
©M/anruS*  qeefia,  {chewdyil 

vittum  Putai}.tl  arumyum  dkditu)  “sowing  should  not  be 
done  on  Tuesday,  nor  reaping  on  Wednesday  ” ;  while  as 
regards  threshing,  it  is  believed  that  if  the  day  be  domi¬ 
nated  by  a  malevolent  star,  the  crop  is  liable  to  be  pilfered 
by  the  kulis  (mischievous  sprites,  who  correspond  to  the 
Sinhalese  yaksayo ).  This  is  set  forth  with  due  precision  in 
the  following  stanza : —  < 

gjftirsSuSeu  Ujggsieu  gsajr nyCa 

(tfisd  flSci)  epsv  mu'n 
LB&Br Las jb  ®stlig.6u  epm jj/iis 

@®u$6u  sfaktf),®  &.eif)Qsirerr(gpli> 

@©qsfr  J§)v«wr®  .ffairgyu)  u3$uu<grbQg. 

Iraviyil  pattil  onrum 

Intupannonril  onrum 

Varuputan  munril  onrum 

Manmakat  keddil  onrum 

Irupatil  onruii  kdrik  kiyal  pudaik  hull  kollum 

Kuru  Pukur  irandu  nan-rum  kolun  cliudu  midppatatke. 

[“  0°  Sunday  the  kulis  will  carry  away  one-tenth  ;  on  Monday, 
one-eleventh  ;  on  the  following  Wednesday,  one-third  ;  on  Tuesday, 
one-eighth ;  on  Saturday,  one-twentieth  ;  Thursday  and  Friday, 
these  two  are  good  for  a  bountiful  threshing.”] 

In  addition  to  these  precautions  it  is  necessary,  before  the 
commencement  of  any  undertaking,  that  the  assistance  of 


1  here  are  at  least  three  of  these  in  use  in  Jaffna,— one  published 
there,  and  the  others  at  Colombo  and  Madras.  See  Note  1,  at  end. 
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the  god  Pillaiyar  *  should  be  invoked  and  a  ponkal] 
performed  in  his  honoui.  It  is  usual,  at  the  same  time,  to 
pay  similar  honours  to  any  deity  to  whom  the  nearest 
temple  or  grove  is  dedicated. J 

The  operation  which  falls  earliest  in  the  work  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  manuring.  At  the  lucky  hour  the  first  basket  of 
manure  is  carried  to  the  field,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  field 
selected  at  hap-hazard  is  manured  and  dug  with  a  mamoty. 

*  “  The  Son.”  This  is  the  common  designation  in  the  Northern 
Province  of  the  god  Kanesar,  or  lvanapati.  He  is  also  called  by  the 
cultivators  Periyapiran  or  Periyavan  “  the  Great  One  .  lie  is  a  son  of 
Siva  and  Durga  ( Fdrvati ).  and  is  the  god  of  wisdom  and  remover  of 
obstacles. 

“  He  is  lord  of  the  troops  of  the  mischievous  and  malignant  imps) 
•who  are  supposed  to  cause  obstacles  and  difficulties,  and  is  therefore  in¬ 
voked  at  the  commencement  of  all  undertakings.  His  bloated,  dwarfish, 
and  distorted  appearance,  which  is  like  that  of  the  ganas  of  Siva,  over 
whom  he  presides,  indicates  sensuality  and  love  of  good  living,  while  his 
elephant’s  head  is  said  to  typify  a  combination  of  wisdom,  or  rather  of 
cunning  and  sagacity.” — Hinduism,  by  Proffessor  Mouier  \\  illiams, 
p.  165  (Sinhalese  Gana,  Ganesa,  Ganapati ). 

“In  the  North-Central  Province  the  villagers  worship  a  god  called 
Puliar,  who,  according  to  them,  heals  their  diseases  and  allords  them 
help  in  various  ways.  They  say  they  trust  Puliar  to  obtain  help  in 
this  world,  and  Buddha  for  happiness  in  the  next  world.”  Report 
by  Rev.  J.  Ireland  Jones,  quoted  in  Ceylon  Observer. 

“  And  on  the  middle  porch  god  Ganesha — 

With  disk  and  hook— to  bring  wisdom  and  wealth, 
Propitious  sate,  wreathing  his  sidelong  trunk.’ 

—  Light  of  Asia. 

f  Rice  is  boiled  in  milk  in  a  new  earthen  pot,  or  in  a  brass  pot  cleaned 
for  the  occasion.  Plantains,  curds,  and  ghee  are  offered  with  the  rice 
also  jakfruit,  mangoes,  lemons,  &c.  Camphor  is  then  burned,  an 
homage  paid  to  the  god.  1 

%  “  Indra  ”  (Intiran)  is  lord  of  the  clouds,  rains,  seasons,  crops,  <xc., 
and  he  is  worshipped  at  the  season  of  sowing  and  reaping ;  but 
chief  honours  appear  to  be  paid  to  Pillaiyar.  Indra  (Sunskiit)  t 
rainer”,  “the  irrigator”;  Jndu  =  “ drops  of  rain. 

Winslow  has  [kalappaiehchahkarnm]  .  A  dwnra 

in  astrology  in  the  form  of  a  plough  to  determine  on  the  best  day  0 
beginning  the  ploughing  of  the  season.”  I  have  not,  however,  hear^ 
of  an  instance  in  Jaffna  of  the  adoption  of  this  method  of  discovering 
the  lucky  hour  for  ploughing. 
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This  forms  the  inauguration  of  the  work  of  cultivation. 

As  in  the  Jaffna  District  ploughing  is  carried  on  between 
April  and  September,  whenever  a  fall  of  rain  affords  an 
opportunity  for  it,  it  is  necessary  early  in  the  (Tamil) year 
to  be  prepared  for  this  operation.  Accordingly,  the  ceremony 
of  yoking  the  oxen  is  performed  during  the  first  half  of  the 
month  Chlttirai  (April — May).  At  one  of  the  hours  fixed 
for  this  purpose,  a  pair  of  very  tame  oxen,  often  decorated 
with  garlands  of  flowers,  red  ochre,  saffron  powder,  &c.,  is 
taken  to  the  field  with  a  yoke  and  a  plough,  and  after  the 
land-owner  has  paid  the  usual  homage  to  Pillaiyar,  by  split¬ 
ting  a  cocoanut  in  the  field,*  he  yokes  the  bulls  together, 
making  them  face  towards  the  north  or  east.f  He  and  his 

*  According  to  one  of  my  informants  this  should  be  done  in  the 
north-western  corner.  In  the  Deviyanhe-dane  ceremony  of  the  S:yha- 
lese,  the  Madupuruyd  breaks  a  cocoanut  (see  C.  A.  S.  Journal,  1883, 
p.  59),  and  it  is  remarkable  that  this  is  called  Gana-deviyan-gahanavi;. 
Gana-deviyo  —  Pillaiyar  (see  note”  ante),  so  that  this  act  of  the  Madu- 
purnya’s  has  the  same  object  as  has  that  of  the  Tamil  cultivator,  viz., 
to  sacrifice  to  Pillaiyar.  Probably  some  of  the  Hindu  ceremonies  have 
been  retained  by  the  Sinhalese  after  their  original  significance  and  inten¬ 
tion  have  become  obscured  or  forgotten.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  practice  of  these  ceremonies  by  the  Sinhalese  is  of  ancient  origin, 
and  is  not  an  importation  from  their  Tamil  neighbours.  In  fact,  the 
ceremonies  are  more  complicated,  and  have  sull'crcd  less  detrition  among 
the  Siyhalese  than  among  the  Tamils.  This  is  one  reason  why  I  think 
it  a  mistake  to  attribute  the  addiction  of  the  Sinhalese  all  over  the 
Island  to  fragments  of  the  Hindu  cult,  maiuly  to  the  fact  that  the  later  * 
Kandyan  kings  were  Tamils  and  Hindus,  or  to  the  discovery  by  the  Sin¬ 
halese  people  (Kandyans)  after  a  trial  of  Buddhism  that  as  a  religion  it 
was  inadequate  for  their  wants.  The  Sinhalese  were  Hindus  before 
they  were  Buddhists,  and  though  they  adopted  Buddhism  (circa 
246  b.c.),  the  mass  of  the  people  never  entirely  gave  up  Hinduism,  and 
retained  many  of  the  beliefs  and  practices  connected  with  it.  Buddhism 
was  grafted  on  to  Hinduism. 

j  “  Amongst  the  four  cardinal  points,  the  north  and  east  were 
always  preferred,  and  of  these  the  east.  The  south  was  highly  objec¬ 
tionable,  as  the  realms  of  the  Indian  Pluto,  Yama,  were  situate  there. 
The  north  was  liked,  because  the  abode  of  Siva  was  in  that  direction. 
Sunrise  and  sunset  must  have  operated  in  deciding  the  merits  of  the 
east  and  west.” — Arichandra,  by  Sir  M.  Coomara  Swamy,  note  on 
p.  241. 
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men  then  plough  three  elliptical  furrows,  either  to  show 
how  the  work  is  to  he  done,  or  perhaps  in  order  to  test  the 
implements.  All  those  who  are  present  then  congratulate 
the  field-owner,  and  they  signify  their  approval  of  the 
work,  and  their  participation  in  it,  by  touching  the  plough- 
handle.* 

This  preliminary  ceremony  having  been  performed,  the 
cultivators  are  ready  to  plough  at  any  time  when  there  is  a 
fall  of  rain.  So  scrupulous  are  some  of  them,  that  when 
as  sometimes  happens,  rain  falls  early  in  the  (Tamil)  year* 
and  before  the  yoking  ceremony  has  been  performed,  they 
would  rather  forego  the  chance  of  ploughing  altogether, 
than  commence  it  without  having  observed  the  proper 
preliminaries. 

It  is  considered  an  advantage  if  the  oxen  used  in 
ploughing  are  mdman  and  marumakan — i.  e.,  “uncle”  and 
nephew  ” — and  if,  as  is  usually  the  case,  there  are  two 
ploughs  at  work  in  one  field, f  the  men  in  charge  of  them 
should  also  be  uncle  and  nephew. 

It  may  interest  the  present  Director  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  to  learn  that  in  constructing  the  plough  the  following 
rules  as  to  materials  should  he  observed,  if  possible 


unSsu  uuewreir 

Pdlai  padavdl 

utkQinriu  QlolQ 

Pankirdy  meli 

siren  it  QtBVfypF&irnuj 

Karai  Koluchchirdy 

sq^ieisitsS  tyirdairei) 

Karunlidli  erkkdl 

LjsinVsonjuig!  jumth 

Punnaip  putu  nuham 

pair 

Putup  puddu  atti  nar 

Panned  Kiddittadi. 

*  See  C.  A.  S.  Journal,  1883,  p.  55,  note  on  “the  practice  of  touching 
objects  to  bailie  the  evil  chance.” 


f  The  fact  that  two  ploughs  are  generally  used  at  the  same  time 
in  a  field  (sometimes  there  are  as  many  as  five  or  six),  both  going  over 
the  same  ground,  is  an  answer  to  the  objection  sometimes  made  to  the 
introduction  of  ploughs  of  a  better  pattern,  viz.,  that  they  require  more 
men  to  work  them  than  do  the  native  ploughs.  It  is  true  that  a  Jaffna 
plough  only  requires  one  man  to  work  it,  but  then  there  is  usuallyanother 
plough  following  it;  and  though  this  second  plough  does  not  make  the 
same  furrow  as  the  first,  it  does  work  that  would  have  been  done  by  the 
first  plough  were  the  latter  of  an  improved  pattern. 
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which  the  accompanying  sketch  (No.  1)  of  a  Jaffna 
plough*  will  help  to  explain. 

The  plough  is  made  of  four  distinct  pieces  of  wood.  In 
one  of  these  the  padaval,  a  diminutive  iron  share  {) 'tolu ),  is 
inserted,  and  it  is  fixed  in  its  place  by  a  small  piece  of  wood 
called  the  koluchchirdy.  The  other  two  are  the  handle 
( meli )  and  the  pole  ( erkkdl ).  According  to  the  rules,  then, 
these  pieces  should  all  be  of  different  kinds  of  wood,  the 
padaval  of  pdlai  (Ceylon  ironwood),  the  handle  of  pankirdy 
(a  tree  of  which  I  do  not  know  the  English  or  scientific 
name),  the  koluchchirdy  of  karai  (a  kind  of  thorny  shrub, 
Weber  a  tetrandra),  the  pole  of  ebony,  the  yoke  of  Alex¬ 
andrian  laurel, f  and  its  pegs  of  pannai,%  while  the  ropes 
(puddan  kayiru )  for  attaching  the  oxen  to  it  should  be 
made  of  fibre  from  the  atti  tree.§ 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  ostensible  reason  for  using 
these  woods  is  not  their  peculiar  suitability  for  the  purpose, 
but  to  ensure  that  in  the  ensuing  season  there  may  be 
neither  too  much  nor  too  little  rain  for  the  paddy. 

The  cord  that  attaches  the  pole  to  the  yoke  is  called  the 

■nantai.  || 

A  field  is  usually  ploughed  three  times,  at  intervals  of 
two  or  three  days.H  There  is  no  mud-levelling  in  the 

*  Plate  No.  1  (see  note  2).  The  shaft  is  not  quite  long  enough 
in  the  sketch. 

f  Sinhalese,  doniba.;  Calophyllum  inophyllum,  L. 

J  Sinhalese,  val-ehela  t 

§  “  Bauhinia  rucemosa,  L.  There  are  two  species,  viz.,  (1) 
« tTL. -U.<T ( kddildlti ),  the  rind  of  which  is  used  for  withes,  Bauhinia 
parviftora ,  L.;  (2)  ( tiruvaiti ),  a  flower-tree  sacred  to  Siva, 

also  medicinal,  Bauhinia  tomentosa,  L.” — Wins.  Probably  the  first 
species  is  meant. 

||  There  is  a  proverb,  rjQlzLLpaSlQev  j£j£6m@Qj5/6lp>j!S£pjd>LjiTe\} 
(itatfu  uhvile  nantai  terittatupula ),  “  Like  the  snapping  of  the  yoke-tie, 
when  the  plough  has  done  half  its  work.”  Percival,  4,050. 

Viz.,  /IsuOaifSuiq  ( nilavcduppu ),  breaking  ground  ;  e-LfieSjTL. 
ULUiL)  ( ulavi-raddtppu )  or  umaro  ( marai ),  second  ploughing;  and 
Qpzd(n?Ln  S-tpay  ( munram  ulavu),  third  ploughing. 
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Jaffna  District,  except  occasionally  in  Punakari  and  par 
achchi.  The  cultivation  generally  depends  entirely  up0n 
rain,*  and  in  consequence  there  is  usually  only  one 
cultivation  of  paddy  in  the  year.f 

Sowing  takes  place  in  August — September.  There  is  n0 
fall  of  rain  at  this  season  :  the  fields  are  sown  dry  ( puluti- 
vitaippu),  and  the  seed  then  remains  in  the  ground  without 
germinating  until  the  preliminary  rains  of  the  North-East 
monsoon  begin  to  fall. 

On  the  auspicious  day,  which,  according  to  the  rules 
above-quoted,  can  never  he  a  Tuesday,  the  land-owner  or  his 
son  prepares  a  small  quantity  of  raw  rice  from  the  paddy 
which  he  had  stored  up  for  seed,  and  sends  it  to  the  village 
temple  to  he  boiled  and  offered  to  the  deity  to  whom  the 
temple  is  dedicated.  Milk,  young  cocoanuts,  betel,  camp- 
"  hor,  and  benzoin,  and  all  the  other  accompaniments  of  a 
■  ponkal  are  sent  with  the  rice. 

At  the  lucky  hour  a  handful  of  seed-paddy  and  a  mamoty 
are  taken  to  the  field,  and  after  splitting  a  cocoanut  to 
Pillaiyar,  facing  towards  the  north,!  the  land-owner  sows 
the  seed,  and  hoes  it  in  with  the  mamoty  ;  and  in  this  oper¬ 
ation  he  is  assisted  by  his  servants.  The  sowing  is  thus 
inaugurated. 

Reaping  takes  place  in  the  month  Tai  (January — Feb- 

*  Fields  of  which  the  cultivation  depends  entirely  upon  rain  are 
called  irwrisja iirrH  ( mamvdri  fields).  Mdndvdri  is  a  corruption  of  rani 
viiri  =“  sky-water.” 

f  There  are  three  cultivations  in  the  year,  viz.,  (1)  ^it&jQutsld 
( kdlapuhani )  =  “  the  regular  crop,”  which  is  chiefly  of  paddy  sown  in 
August — September,  and  harvested  in  February — March.  Varaku,  chdmi, 
and  other  dry  grains  are  also  cultivated.  (2)  S^iQursLc  ( chirupdham) 
=  “  the  little  crop,"  of  peas  ( payaru ),  &c.,  and  near  tanks  quick- ripening 
paddy,  sown  in  February — March,  and  over  within  two  months.  (3) 
(idaippdkam )  =  “  middle  crop,”  of  chillies,  onions, 
&c.;  and  in  Tenmiradchi  and  Pachchilaippalli,  (if  there  is  enough  water 
in  the  tanks,)  of  paddy,  which  is  sown  at  the  end  of  April  and  reaped 
in  June. 

!  Vide  ante,  p.  307,  note.  * 
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rnary).  It  must  not  be  done  on  a  Wednesday.  At  the  lucky 
hour  the  land-owner  makes  a  rough  extempore  image  of 
Gandsa  out  of  a  handful  of  moist  cow-dung,  decorates  it  with 
the  tops  of  aruku  grass,*  which  is  sacred  to  this  and  other 
gods,  and  after  doing pusai to  it,  leaves  his  house,  taking  care 
to  pass  by  a  lighted  lamp  and  a  full  water-pot—  the  latter 
placed  on  a  heap  of  paddy  in  front  of  his  house.  The 
mouth  of  this  pot  is  filled  up  by  a  cocoanut  surrounded  by 
five  or  more  (but  always  some  odd  number  of)  mango 
leaves.f  On  his  way  to  the  field,  if  he  has  to  pass  a  temple 
lie  does  not  omit  to  make  his  devotions  there.  On  reaching 
his  field  he  splits  a  cocoanut,  and  reaps  a  few  of  the  ears  of 
paddy,  and  takes  them  home  with  him,  passing  by  the  lamp 
and  water-pot  as  before.  In  the  inner  room  of  his  house 
he  hangs  up  a  few  of  the  ears,  and  treads  out  the  paddy 
from  those  remaining. 

The  paddy  he  places  in  a  small  old  basket,  which  he 
hands  to  his  wife.  She  receives  it  with  both  hands,  and, 
facing  north,]  either  keeps  the  paddy  or  boils  it  at  once 
as  “  new  rice.”§ 

This  “  newr  rice  ”  is  eaten  at  the  lucky  hour,  and  a  little 
raw  rice,  with  the  usual  accompaniments,  is  sent  to  the 
village  temple  to  be  boiled  and  offered  as  a  ponkal  to  the 
deity.  The  reaping  is  then  proceeded  with. 

But  it  is  the  “  threshing  ”  that  the  cultivators  have  to  be 
the  most  punctilious  about.  It  is  commenced  on  one  of  the 
auspicious  days — Thursday  or  Friday  (or  sometimes  on 
Sunday),  but  never  on  a  Wednesday — and  continued  on 

*  Cynodon  dactylon ,  Pers.  See  C.  A.  S.  Journal,  1880,  pp.  7-8,  for 
a  full  account  of  this  grass,  by  Mr.  W.  Ferguson. 

t  The  cocoanut-oil  lamp  also  has  five  or  seven  or  some  odd  number 
of  wick-spouts. 

!  So  the  Sinhalese  set  apart  on  a  post  three  handfuls  of  ripe  ears 
tor  Kataragama  Deviyo  (the  Kantasuvami  of  the  Tamils;  Skanda,  the 
god  of  War).  (C.  A.  S.  Journal,  1883,  p.  48.) 

§  This  appears  to  correspond  to  the  “New  Rice-feast”  ( Alut-bat- 
kp<ia)  of  the  Sinhalese,  except  that  the  latter  takes  place  after  the 
threshing  is  coucluded.  (Journal,  1880,  p.  50  ;  1883,  p.  56.) 
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successive  nights.  A  threshing-floor  (kalam )  is  prepared- 
levelling  and  smoothing  a  portion  of  the  field  in  a  circuk 
shape.  r 

The  boundary  line  of  this  circle  is  strewn  with  pieces  of 
bark  or  leaves  of  margosa*  and  bits  of  the  pirandai 
creeperf.  This  is  in  order  to  form  a  “guard-cord’’ 
(kdvatkodi)X  against  the  hulls.  An  extempore  ima°-e  0f 
Ganesais  made  of  cow-dung,  as  usual,  by  one  of  the  servants 
hence  called  the  PUlaiyarpolan .  and  decorated  with  aruku 
grass.  Pusai  is  then  performed  to  it— i.  e.,  camphor  and 
benzoin  incense  are  burned  before  it,  and  offerings  made  of 


*  There  is  a  saying  Qui'ui^  QajuLSdsuQutrQsu  (peychchu  veppilai 
pole)  “  as  margosa  leaves  before  a  demon."  (Percival,  4,955.)  The 
Kandyans  use  margosa  with  the  same  object.  (See  0.  A.'  S.  Journal 
*880,  p.  49.)  In  the  low-country  the  ricks  are  frequently  encircled 
with  young  cocoanut  leaves  or  jungle  creepers  (C.  A.  S.  Journal,  1883, 
p.  48),  no  doubt  as  a  “guard-cor.l.” 

f  There  must  be  some  peculiar  potency  also  in  the  piranelai 
creeper.  See  Mr.  Fowler’s  account  of  the  Panikkan’s  use  of  it  as  a 
sort  of  charm.  {Ibid,  pp.  15 — 16.)  It  is  the  hirpssa  of  the  Sinhalese 
(//nd,  1880,  p.  49  ;  1883,  p.  49.)  Moormen  have  the  same  opinion  of  its 
efficacy  as  a  charm.  “A  species  of  sun-flower  (hclicophUum)"—  Clough. 
Piramlai  is  not  given  by  Winslow. 

)  I  did  not  find  that  in  the  Jaffna  Peninsula  circles  were  drawn  on 
the  threshing-floor  of  ashes,  as  among  the  Sinhalese,  but  I  dare  say  there 
is  such  a  practice  among  the  Tamils  also.  I  see  Winslow  gives  as  a 
meaning  of  ^ir^u&jQeiLnij,  (hdvalscyya)  “to  make  (with  a  straw-rope) 
diagrams  on  the  ground,  &c.,  to  defend  the  grain  from  demons."  With 
respect  to  the  number  of  circles  drawn,  the  Kandyans  whom  I  have 
questioned  on  the  point  said  that  there  should  be  three  concentric 
circles.  This  agrees  with  what  Mr.  Bell  found  in  the  low-country.  In 
Kdgalla  the  number  is  seven.  In  addition  to  Knox,  Davy,  and  Prodie, 
Sirr  also  gives  a  short  description  of  Sinhalese  threshing-floor  ceremonies, 
and  he,  too,  states  that  three  circles  are  described,  one  within  the  other, 
at  the  mystic  rite  when  the  paddy  is  trodden  out.  {Ceylon  and  the 
Cingalese,  Vol.  I.,  p.  151.) 

Among  the  Sinhalese  the  substitute  for  the  image  of  Pillaiyar  seems 
to  be  the  mullet  (see  C.  A.  S.  Journal,  1883,  p.  49),  “  the  great  grand¬ 
father,”  which  may  be  either  a  round  stone  {ibid,  1880,  p.  49)  «>r  a» 
unhusked  cocoanut  {arakpol).  Mutta  in  Mr.  Bell’s  Paper  should  be 
mutta. 
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plantain  fruit,  betel,  &c.,  the  worshipper  doing  obeisance 
by  crossing  the  forearms  in  front  of  his  face,  and  striking 
his  temple  three  times  with  closed  fist. 

A  stake  (poltkkaddai)— which,  if  itis  to  be  a  pi'otection 
against  the  hulls,  should  be  of  the  wood  of  the  strychnos 
tree  (kanchurai)*  but  is  generally  of  some  hardwood, 
such  as  vidattal  or  tiruk-kondal, t — is  next  fixed  by  the 
chief  farm-servant  (who  is  hence  called  the  Kacldaippolan ) 
in  the  centre  of  the  circle,  with  a  few  ears  of  paddy  and  a 
few  margosa  leaves  tied  at  the  top  of  it.  If  the  floor  is  of 
loose  soil,  mats  are  spread  round  the  stake  ;  if  not  the  bare 
ground  is  used  as  a  threshing-floor.  Water,  in  which  fresh 
macerated  cow-dung  lias  been  soaked,  is  sprinkled  over  the 
floor  to  purify  it.  The  usual  cocoanut  is  split,  and  then  the 
Kaddaippolan  (usually  an  elderly  man)  takes  some  ears 
from  the  rick,  aud  holding  them  over  bis  head  with  the 
goad  (polimildru)  or  the  flail  (velai-dl)  walks  three  times 
round  the  stake.  X  He  places  the  ears  at  the  foot  of  the 
stake,  standing  with  his  face  towards  the  north  or  east. 
He  is  followed  by  all  the  other  servants  (polamarkal),  each 
carrying  sheaves  of  ears,  and  depositing  them  round  the 
stake,  until  there  is  a  sufficient  quantity  for  threshing  to 
commence.  The  men  then  pull  down  the  heap  (porppai) 
and  spread  out  the  sheaves  conveniently  for  threshing. 


*  Strychnos  nux-vomica ;  Sinhalese,  goda-kaduru. 
t  Cassia  fistula,  L,;  Siyliale.se,  e/ie/a. 

I  This  resembles  the  procedure  in  the  R ay i tram  Kdrale.  The 
Siyhalese  dispense  with  the  stake,  the  place  of  which  is  taken  by  the 
mutta.  Instead  of  the  chief  servant  it  is  “  any  goyiyd  reputed  fortu¬ 
nate.”  He  walks  three  times  round  the  mutta,  and  places  the  sheaf 
on  it.  Instead  of  facing  towards  the  north  or  east,  he  looks  11  in  the 
direction  fixed  by  the  astrologer  with  reference  to  the  nf.hata.  ’  But 
in  the  ceremony  immediately  following,  the  chief  goiyyd  (the  haefilaip- 
pdlnn)  carries  the  deli  goyiyd  { velai-dl )  round  the  corn.  1  be  Jallna 
ceremony,  in  fact,  seeres  to  be  an  abridgment  of  that  followed  in  liayi- 
gam  Kdrale.  In  the  Siyane  Kdrale  the  cultivator  walks  seven  times 
round  the  arakvala — the  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  circle  in  which  the 
charms  are  placed.  (See  C.  A.  S.  Journal,  1883,  pp.  49,  51.) 
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While  engaged  in  these  operations  they  keep  up  shouting 
the  auspicious  word  “ poll,”  “ poll ,”  for  good  luck.  * 

Three  pairs  of  buffaloes  or  bullocks  having  been  linked 
together  in  a  row  ( nadahjan  kocli )  are  led  into  the  heap  of 
paddy,  and  the  biggest  of  the  six  is  tied  to  the  stake.  This 
animal  is  called  p orppainada iyan ,  and  those  further  from  it 
mddinadaiyar.  The  last  is  called  the  chaduvayan.  A  man 
(pdrppaippdlan)  then  drives  them  round  and  round  the 
stake,  abreast  of  each  other,  with  repeated  applications  of  a 
thick  stick  ( polimlla.ru )  to  their  hides  and  shouts  of  “poll, 
poli,"*  until  the  grain  is  all  trodden  out  from  the  ears. 
Not  until  then  are  the  oxen  released  or  allowed  even  to  he 
taken  to  water ;  neither  will  the  Kaddaippolan  leave  the 
threshing-floor  until  all  the  ricks  of  paddy  have  been 
threshed,  and  his  food  is  supplied  to  him  there.  When  the 
oxen  are  taken  out  from  the  floor  for  the  last  time  each  day, 
one  of  the  servants  takes  a  wisp  of  straw,  and  pulls  the  tail  of 
the  one  nearest  the  stake,  and  then  puts  the  straw  on  the 
floor. 

The  completed  heap  of  threshed  paddy  is  greeted  with 
shouts  of  “ poll”  and  the  straw  is  collected  and  tossed  by 
means  of  a  bent  stick  ( vilai-dl  or  vilai-kdran )f  to  leeward  of 
the  threshing-floor.  When  nearly  all  the  straw  has  been 
so  collected  into  a  heap,  the  oxen  are  taken  off  the  threshing- 
floor.  Four  of  the  men  then  starting,  each  from  one  of  the 
cardinal  points  of  the  floor,  and  facing  the  stake,  in  a  sitting 
posture  heap  up  the  paddy  with  their  hands.  In  this 
operation  they  move  round  towards  the  right,  following 
each  other  in  a  circle,  and  when  they  come  back  each  to  his 
place  in  rotation,  they  stop,  and  the  rest  of  the  ceremony  is 
performed  by  the  Kaddaipolan,  who  walks  round  the  heap 
to  the  right  three  times  in  a  stooping  posture  between 
them  and  the  heap  of  grain,  and  smoothes  and  levels  the  top 


*  The  Coorg  ryots  shout,  “pole!  pole!  Devare.”  (C.  A.  S.  Journal, 
1883, p.  81.)  In  the  Kalutara  District,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  that  the 
bullock-drivers  are  not  allowed  to  shout  to  their  animals.  (Ibid,  p.  51.) 

t  That  is,  the  labourer.  Curiously  enough  the  name  given  to  this 
stick  by  the  Sinhalese  cultivators  is  deti-goyiyd  ( goyiyd  -  “  cultivator  ")• 


and  sides.  Holding  his  right  arm  with  his  left  hand* 
he  marks  on  the  top  and  sides  of  the  heap  with  his  finger 
j  representations  of  the  trident  ( chitlam)  of  Siva,  at  the  four 
cardinal  points,  and  also  certain  diagrams,  generally  circles, 
ornamented  with  tridents. f  A  cow-dung  representation 

of  Pillaiyar  is  again  made,  and,  adorned  with  aruku  grass,  is 
placed  on  the  heap  with  split  cocoanuts  and  the  knife  used 
in  splitting  them.  Rice  is  then  boiled  and  offered  to 
Pillaiyar.  A  twisted  straw  rope  is  put  round  the  heap  as 
a  guard-cord  (kdmthodi)  until  the  winnowing  takes  place. 
The  men  having  thus  taken  measures  to  protect  kavatcheyya 
(the  heap)  against  the  Wifi's, are  at  liberty  to  leave  the  thresh¬ 
ing-floor  for  a  time.  In  case  another  heap  of  paddy  has  to 
be  threshed  the  same  night,  the  paddy  already  threshed  is 
heaped  in  the  east  corner  of  the  floor  to  await  winnowing 
after  the  other  rick  has  been  threshed. 

borne  of  the  prevalent  superstitions  with  respect  to  these 
kulis  may  be  noticed  here.  The  hulls  are  supposed  to  be 
mischievous, and  to  favour,  or  disfavour, the  farmer  according 
as  they  are  propitiated  by  him  or  not.  They  will  remove 
paddy  from  a  neighbouring  floor  to  the  one  favoured  by 
them,  from  high  to  lowland,  from  east  to  west,  aud  to 


*  In  a  Kandyan  picture  of  a  Salnvadana  Nilame  (Master  of  the 
Robes)  he  is  handing  the  Crown  in  this  manner  to  the  icing.  It  is 
meant  to  show  reverence  or  respect. 

f  Tridents  are  ^  always  introduced  into  the  figures  drawn  by  the 
Sinhalese  cultivators,  both  Kandyan  and  Low-country,  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  they  understand  what  it  signifies.  (C.  A.  S.  Journal, 
1883,  p.  55.)  Neither  did  Sirr  understand  what  they  intended  to 
represent.  He  says  the  circles  are  quartered  by  a  cross,  the  four 
points  of  which  are  terminated  by  a  “character  resembling  a  written 
letter  M."  ( Ceylon  and  the  Cingalese Vol.  1,  p.  151.)  Certainly 
there  is  this  resemblance  in  the  florid  tridents  in  the  diagrams 
given  by  Davy,  and  in  the  Pasdun  Ivdrale  diagram.  (C.  A.  S.  Journal, 
1883,  p.  79.) 

In  a  Buddhist  religious  picture  in  my  possession  all  the  gods  attendant 
upon  Buddha,  except  Siva,  are  represented  holding  a  tris&la  in  one  hand 
and  a  sword  ( kaifuva )  in  the  other.  The  trident  is  a  common  emblem 
at  Jaffna. 
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leeward,  but  not  to  windward.* * * §  Accordingly,  a  man  will 
not  thresh  on  the  same  day  as  his  neighbour,  if  the  latter’s 
threshing-floor  is  to  the  south-west  of  liis.f  He  is  angry 
if  his  neighbour,  with  a  threshing-floor  thus  favourably 
situated  with  respect  to  his,  begins  to  thresh  his  paddy  at 
the  same  time  as  he  does.  The  neighbour,  on  the  other 
hand,  congratulates  himself  on  the  prospective  assistance  of 
the  kulis,  who  will  pilfer  the  paddy  from  the  other  man, 
and  bring  it  to  his  threshing-floor  ;  and  seizes  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  propitiate  them,  and  so  begin  his  threshing  under 
the  most  favourable  conditions. 

If  a  high  festival  is  going  on  in  the  village  temple,  no 
threshing  is  allowed  to  be  carried  on  on  that  day  in  the  village. 

No  empty  vessel  or  basket  can  be  carried  past  the 
threshing-floor  while  the  threshing  is  going  on,  aud  there 
"are  instances  of  wayfarers  being  detained  at  the  floor,  if 
they  happen  to  pass  it  at  such  a  time.  The  upsetting  of  a 
basket  or  vessel,  or  the  overturning  of  a  hut  (kudil)%  or 
anything  that  happens  inadvertently,  is  considered  an 
unlucky  omen.  Every  turn  taken  by  the  men  engaged  in 
any  of  these  ceremonies  should  be  to  the  right,  not  to  the 
left,§  and  even  the  oxen  are  made  to  conform  to  this 

*  This  is  slirewd  of  the  kulit,— they  do  not  like  to  have  the  wind 
against  them. 

+  At  the  time  of  harvest  in  the  Jaffna  District  (February — March) 
the  North-East  monsoon  is  blowing,  hence  the  South-West  would  be 
the  leeward.  * 

|  A  hut  is  like  an  exaggerated  umbrella  made  of  palmyra  leaves, 
used  for  fheltering  cattle,  slacks,  &c. 

§  In  “A  Lady’s  Cruise  in  a  French  Man-of-War,”  Miss  Gordon- 
Cnmming,  describing  the  consecration  of  a  Roman  Catholic  church  in 
Samoa,  s-.ys  :  “  I  grieve  to  have  to  record  that,  in  leading  the  procession 
round  the  foundations  of  the  new  church,  he  (the  Bishop)  made  the  turn 
widder  shins.  I  believe  that  this  is  contrary  to  ecclesiastical  custom,  and, 
of  course,  to  my  Scottish  mind  it  suggested  grievous  misfortunes  in  store. 
—  Vol.  I.,  p.  120.  To  the  word  widdershins  the  authoress  appends  the 
following  note:  “Or  more  correctly,  in  old  Celtic  parlance,  twphol 
that  is  to  say,  a  turn  contrary  to  the  course  of  the  sun,  keeping  the 
left  hand  towards  the  centre.  '  It  was  only  used  when  invoking  a  curse, 
as  opposed  to  the  turn  deisul,  which  invoked  a  blessing  on  the  objec 
round  which  the  turn  was  made.  The  superstition  is  common  W  a 
lands  in  whose  early  mythology  sun-worship  held  a  place.”  (See  “Fro 
the  Hebrides  to  the  Himalayas,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  203.) 
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rule.  But  it  will  help  to  thwart  the  kulis  if  the  oxen  are 
made  to  take  one  or  two  turns  to  the  left,  instead  of  to  the 
right,  when  commencing  operations. 

It  is  unlucky  for  men  or  animals  to  pass  out  from  the 
threshing-floor,  except  at  the  proper  entrance  (kalavdsal ) 
on  the  east  side. 

Next  comes  the  winnowing.  The  winnows  to  be  used 
are  marked  with  tridents  in  cow-dung.  After  the  usual 
ponkal  to  Pitlaiydr ,  one  or  two  mats  are  spread  on  that 
side  of  the  threshing-floor  which  is  exposed  to  the  wind 
(which  at  this  time  comes  from  the  North-East),  and  paddy 
is  poured  from  the  winnows  along  the  windward  edge  of 
the  mats,  so  that  the  chaff  flies  off  to  the  leeward,  leaving 
the  grain  in  a  heap.  It  is  an  unlucky  omen  if  one  of  the 
winnows  upsets,  or  is  blown  off  by  the  wind  ;  and  if  in  the 
act  of  sifting  the  winnow  strikes  against  the  heap,  a  trident 
is  at  once  marked  on  the  jdace  in  the  heap  where  the  latter 
was  touched  by  the  winnow. 

The  paddy  is  formed  into  an  oblong  heap  of  uniform 
width,  and  the  surface  is  made  as  smooth  as  possible.  A 
line  is  traced  with  a  corner  of  the  winnow  along  the  ridge 
of  the  heap,  and  tridents  are  similarly  marked  at  each  end 
of  the  heap,  and  in  the  middle,*  thus  : — 


The  cow-dung  (Pillaiyur)  is  then  placed  on  the  paddy- 
heap,  and  the  twisted  straw  rope  is  put  round  the  heap  as 
before.f  These  precautions  are  necessary  until  the  paddy 
is  measured,  as  it  is  supposed,  after  the  measuring,  to  be 
secure  from  the  kulis. 

Before  the  paddy  is  measured,  a  winnow  is  plunged  into 
the  heap,  and  filled  up  well  with  paddy,  which  is  kept  apart 
to  he  given  to  the  temple  as  a  thank-offering.  Tin's  paddy 

*  A  similar  practice  is  followed  by  some  of  the  Galle  cultivators. 
(C.  A.  S.  Journal,  1883,  p.  55.) 

t  1’he  Kandyans  put  a  twisted  straw  rope  round  the  paddy  after 
the  winnowing.  {Ibid,  1880,  p.  49.) 
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is  called  misupali*  The  measuring  of  the  heap  is  then 
proceeded  with,  and  the  land- owner  gives  the  cultivators  or 
servants  their  proper  shares,  and  his  tithe  to  the  renter. 
Sometimes  the  blacksmith,  carpenter,  barber,  dhoby, 
and  tom-tom  beater — the  kudimakkal t  employed  by  the 
land-owner — are  called,  and  their  dues  paid  to  them  in  kind ; 
and  paddy  is  also  dealt  out  to  beggars.!  After  this,  at 
a  lucky  hour,  he  has  the  rest  of  the  paddy  removed  to  his 
house,  and  stored  in  the  loft  in  large  ola  baskets,  which  are 
closed  at  the  tops  by  being  stitched  with  palmyra  olas. 
The  paddy  required  for  seed  is  kept  exposed  to  the  sun  for 
three  successive  days,  and  then  placed  in  a  corner  of  the 
house  to  cool.  On  an  auspicious  day  it  is  stored  in  ola 
baskets. 

The  harvest  having  thus  been  concluded,  the  farmer 
performs  a  ponkal  at  a  neighbouring  temple  in  honour  of 
Pillaiyar,  Indra,  and  other  deities,  and  lastly  in  honour  of  his 
k&niydlar,  the  ancestors  from  whom  he  inherited  his 
lands. 

When  any  of  these  ceremonies  are  performed,  everything 
must  be  done  strictly  according  to  ancient  precedent ;  and,  as 
I  have  said  before,  any  accident,  however  trivial,  is  looked 
upon  as  a  bad  omen,  and  therefore  every  precaution  is  taken 
to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  one.  After  any  ceremony  has 
been  performed,  the  chief  actor  in  it  takes  care  not  to  give 
anything  away  from  his  house  the  same  day,  such  as  paddy, 

*  Literally,  “grain  abundance,"  a  euphemistic  word.  See  my 
Paper  on  the  Language  of  the  Threshing-floor.  It  is  the  ahydla  or 
Deviyanni-vi  of  the  Sinhalese  which  is  offered  to  the  gods,  and  more 
especially  to  the  goddess  Pattini  and  to  Kataragama  Deviyo.  (C.  A.  S. 
Journal,  1880,  p.  50;  1883,  p.  58.)  It  seems  also  that  some  of  this 
new  rice  goes  to  liuddha,  or  rather  to  the  vihire.  (Id.,  1880,  p.  50; 
1883,  p.  56.) 

f  There  is  an  accurate  account  of  the  eighteen  Ktulimakkal  by 
the  late  Jaffna  Kachcheri  IWudaliyfir,  printed  with  the  Administration 
Report  of  the  Government  Agent  of  the  Northern  Province  for  1883, 
p.  144  a. 

j  The  Kandyans  observe  the  same  custom.  (See  Journal,  1880, 
p.  50,  and  Journal,  1883,  p.  55,  extract  from  Knox.) 
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oil,  salt,  or  money  ;  but  there  is  uo  objection  to  his  receiving 
such  articles.* 

There  are  many  superstitions  connected  with  agriculture, 
generally  among  the  more  primitive  Tamil  peasantry.  Eor 
instance,  certain  days  fixed  by  astrologers  or  the  almanacs 
are  called  “  worm  days  ”  ( pulundl ),  and  anything  sown  on 
such  days  is  supposed  to  be  liable  to  be  eaten  by  worms. 
On  some  days  the  sap  is  supposed  to  run  up,  and  therefore 
on  them  fruit  trees  may  be  planted,  while  on  other  days  it  is 
supposed  to  run  down,  and  such  days  are  suitable  for  the 
planting  of  bulbs,  f 

Various  charms!  are  used  to  prevent  the  attacks  of 
flies,  worms,  crabs,  aud  other  pests,  Olas,  sprinkled  with 
saffron-water,  and  previously  charmed  by  the  repetition  over 
them  of  mantlrams  for  hours  together,  are  tied  to  the  plants 
for  this  purpose.  Sometimes  with  the  same  object  the 
cultivator  makes  a  vow  of  a  new  earthen  pot  with  which  to 
celebrate  a  ponkal  after  the  reaping  of  the  crops. 

There  is  still  a  widely-prevailing  belief  in  the  evil-eye 
( kannuru )  and  the  evil-tongue  ( namru ).§  The  visitor  who 

*  Superstition  and  self-interest  are  here  in  most  convenient 
agreement. 

f  Cf  the  American  song  quoted  by  Mr.  Bell  :  — 

“  If  ye  plant  yer  corn  on  the  growin'  moon, 

And  put  up  the  lines  for  crows, 

You’ll  find  it  will  bear,  and  yer  wheat  will,  too, 

If  it’s  decent  land  where’t  grows. 

“  But  potatoes  now  are  a  different  thing, 

They  want  to  grow  down,  that  is  plain  ; 

And  don’t  ye  see  you  must  plant  for  that 
When  the  moon  is  on  the  wane.  ” 

(C.  A.  S.  Journal,  1883,  p.  68.) 

J  See  Note  (3). 

§  Hence  the  proverb  «6o  &  ulS^^ild  Jisssr 

A-L-tr^  (hat  erihhut  tappindlum  Itan  erikkut  lappak  kuddtu ) 
“  Though  one  may  escape  the  cast  of  a  stone,  he  cannot  escape  the  glance, 
of  an  evil-eye.”  (Perc.,  2216.)  “  The  evil-eye  (-s-ara r  sps^r)  mid  the 
evil-tongue  (Jbaey.jpi')  are  feared  very  generally.  To  avert  their  influence 
as  regards  fruits,  &e.,  in  a  garden,  it  is  common  to  put  up  some  object  of 
attraction,  as  a  water-pot  whitewashed,  inverted  on  a  stump,  and  dotted 
with  black  spots,  &c.  In  some  enclosures  grotesque  images  are  seen.  ” 
(Ibid)  These  pots  may  be  seen  also  in  Sinhalese  gardens. 
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travels  along  the  roads  about  Jaffna  will  not  fail  to  nfJt- 
among  the  tobacco,  brinjal,  and  other  crops  frequent  anH 
more  or  less  elaborate  “  scare-crows  ”  ( veruli )  of  Vari0Q, 
grotesque  shapes.  These  are  not  intended  to  frighten  bir<j  * 
but  to  be  a  protection  against  the  evil-eye.*  It  i8  ’ 
that  they  will  divert  the  attention  of  the  passer-by,  an(j 

prevent  his  making  a  too  close  scrutiny  of  the  crop  itself _ 

a.  scrutiny  which  might  have  a  baneful  effect  upon  it.f 
The  use  of  a  conventional  language  by  the  cultivators  ] 
need  not  here  enlarge  upon. 


NOTES. 

(1). — Astrology  in  Agriculture. 


From  the  “  Pauchankami  for  the  Tarana  year  1806  of  the 
S&livakaria  (1884-5)  calculated  by  Irakunataiyar  son  of  Santira- 
sekaraiyar,  of  Nallur,  near  Jaffna,  and  printed  at  the  Private  Press 
at  Vannainakar  (Vannarpannai)  Jaffna,”  I  extract  the  following 
Several  “  lucky  hours  ” — generally  on  different  days  of  the 


*  They  serve,  however,  also  to  keep  away  monkeys. 

■j-  The  late  Government  Agent  of  the  Northern  Province,  Mr. 
Dyke,  on  one  occasion,  in  1867,  encamped  at  Rarativu  among  the  paddy 
fields,  and  rode  round  and  inspected  the  paddy  just  ready  to  he  reaped. 
The  crop  that  harvest  was  a  very  good  one,  giving  a  rent  to  Governmen 
of  over  3,000  rix -dollars,  but  next  year  the  rent  fell  to  a  little  '^r 
600  rix-dollars.  The  people  attributed  the  failure  of  the  crop  to 
Dyke's  inspection  of  the  fields.  This  was  carrying  the  evil-eye 'M*™ 
rather  far,  for  it  was  not  the  crop  that  was  inspected  that  failei ,  at  ^ 
succeeding  one.  I  suppose  the  former  was  too  far  advance  j 


affected 


J  The  Indian  Almanac  derives  its  name  Panchapkam  ”|ir,ltjon of 
anlia,  divisions)  from  its  giving  the  time  of  commencement  am  1  “  .  grd 

five  important  things — 1st  varum,  the  Saturday  ;  2nd  titi,  'uU  U  Kor 
nahshairam,  the  constellation  for  the  day  ;  4tb  ydkam  ;  5tb  ^  jt  js 

the  performance  of  the  many  ceremonies  which  uis  rclig1011^  10 

necessa-y  for  a  Hindu  to  examine  one  and  all  of  these  five  e  g8ptain 
determine  whether  the  time  is  propitious  or  not.’  (lapcr  ^  13;.) 
Mackenzie  on  the  “Panchapkaui”  in  Indian  Andtyuary ,  0  ■ 
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nth — arc  given  for  each  month,  during  which  a  particular 

•cultural  operation  is  carried  on,  thus  : — 

2  __  j r/ie  ploughing  festival.  (F'rmanhalam)  may  be  begun  (1), 
on  Thursday,  the  7th  day  of  the  mouth  Chittirai*  at  I  nalikais% 
gj-ter  dark  when  the  stars  Suvati  and  Ve] | i ±  are  at  the  zeuith  iu 
the  sign  Makaram  ;§  (2)  on  Thursday,  the  21st  of  the  same  month 
at  7  o’clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  human  shadow  is  ten  feet 
long,  hi  Mitunam  ;  (3)  the  same  day,  13  nalikais  after  dark,  when 
the  moou  is  setting,  in  Makaram. 

2. — Preparation  oj  the  Field. — There  are  seventeen  occasions — 
viz  ,  f°ur  iu  April, ||  three  in  May,  four  in  June,  three  in  July, 
and  four  in  August,  on  which  the  fields  may  be  manured  and 
ridges  made,  &c.  The  days  are  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  except 
that  there  is  one  Wednesday  in  May  and  three  in  June,  aud  one 
Friday  in  August.  The  favourable  hour  is,  at  night  six  times,  in 
the  forenoon  five  times,  twice  in  the  afternoon,  twice  at  sunset,  once 
at  noon,  and  once  at  dawn. 


*  That  is,  April  11th  to  'Jay  11th  (31  days  in  the  Tamil  month), 
f  Ndlikai  —  Siyhalcse  peya  =  24  minutes. 

}  Venus. 

§  The  Tamil  names  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  are — 

1  Medam  _  Aries  7  Tulam  =  Libra 

2  Idapam  =  Taurus  8  Viruchchikam  ■=  Scorpio 

3  Mitunam  =  Gemini  9  Tanusu  —  Sagittarius 

4  Karkkadakatn  =  Cancer  10  Makaram  Gapricornus 

5  Chiykam  =_  Leo  1 1  Kumpam  =  Aquarius 

6  Kanni  —  Virgo  12  Migam  Pisces 

||  Though  I  use  the  English  names  of  the  months,  it  must  be  under- 
stcod  that  the  months  intended  begin  on  the  1 1th  or  12th  of  the  English 
month,  or  thereabouts ;  thus,  in  1 884-85, 

April  means  April  11th  to  May  1 1  th. 

May  do.  May  12th  to  June  I2th. 

June  do.  June  13th  to  July  14th. 

July  do.  July  14th  to  August  14th. 

August  do.  August  15th  to  September  14th. 

September  do.  September  15th  to  October  14th. 

October  do.  October  15th  to  November  13th. 

November  do.  November  14th  to  December  13th. 

December  do.  December  14th  to  January  1 1th. 

January  do.  January  12th  to  February  lOtli. 

February  do.  February  11  th  to  March  1 1  th. 

March  do.  March  11th  to  April  11th. 
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3.  —  Soioing. — Two  days  in  June,  four  in  July,  four  in  August, 
three  in  .September,  four  iu  October,  and  three  in  November, — iD 
all  twenty  times.  Thu  favourite  days  are  Wednesday  and  Friday, 
then  Thursday  and  Sunday  ;  Monday  is  chosen  once,  Tuesday  and 
Saturday  never. 

4.  — Reaping. — Twelve  days  in  January,  seven  iu  February^ 
and  four  iu  March.  Every  day  except  Tuesday  and  Sunday.* 
Time, — generally  at  sunset  or  night. 

5.  — Heaping  up  the  Grain  for  Threshing. — January,  February, 
and  March  in  the  asterismsf  Kartikai,  Tiruvatirai,  A'yiliyam, 
Uttirain,  Suvati,  Keddai,  Uttiradam,  Chatayam,  Revati,  and  the 
ilakkinams Mitunam,  Karkkadakam,  Chiykam,  Viruchchikam, and 
Kumpam. 

6.  —  Threshing. — Thursday  and  Friday  are  the  proper  days, 
on  account  of  the  saying,  “  if  you  thresh  on  Sunday,  the  kulis  will 
carry  away  one-tenth,  on  Monday  one-eleventh,  on  Tuesday  one- 
eighth,  on  Saturday,  one-twentieth.” 

7.  — Bringing  home  the  grain. — Wednesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday,  the  asterims  Parani,  Urokini,  Tiruvatirai,  Makam, 


At*am,  Visakam,  Tiruvonam,  the  ilakkinams  Idapam,  Karkkada¬ 
kam,  Chiykam, Viruchchikam,  Kumpam,  at  the  rising  oflrdku  and 

Kujikan,  the  grain  may  be  brought  home. 

8.  Storing  the  Paddy  in  baskets ,  bins,  fyc.— On  four  occasions 
in  January,  seveu  in  February,  and  four  in  March— any  day 
except  Sunday  and  Tuesday, — generally  at  sunset  or  night. 

9. —  Eating  the  new  rice.— On  eleven  occasions  in  January,  six 
in  February,  and  two  in  March, — generally  at  night. 

Distributing  the  Grain. — Monday,  Wednesday.  Thursday, 
aud  Saturday;  the  asterisms,  Achchuvini,  Urokini.  Mirukasiridam’ 
Punarpusam,  Pusam,  Makam,  Puram,  Uttirain,  Attain,  Chittirai', 
Suvati,  Visakam,  Anusham,  Uttiradam,  Tiruvonam,  Aviddam,' 
Uttiraddati  Revati ;  the  lunar  days  (titi)  Tutiyai,  Tirutiyai, 
Panchami,  Saptami,  Tasami,  E'katasi,  Tuvatasi,  Tiraydtasi ;  the 
ilakkinams  Idapam,  Mitunam,  Chigkam,  Kanni,  Viruchchikam, 
Tanusu,  Kumpam,  Minam  ;  the  eighth  house  being  vacant,  a', c 
(he  best  times  for  distributing  for  household  purposes  the  grain 
stored  up  in  baskets,  &c.,  and  for  giving  and  receiving  grain. 
On  the  above-mentioned  lunar  days,  week  days,  and  asterisms,  in 


*  “  Sunday,  Tue'  day,  and  Saturday  arc,  as  a  rule,  considered  unlucky 
days,  Sunday  beint\  not  quite  so  bad  as  the  other  two.”  (Lid.  Ant., 
Vol.  HI.,  p.  138.) 

f  Naksha Hiram  =  Siylmlese  nehata. — These  are  twenty-seven  in 
number,  and  are  the  constellations  through  which  the  moon  in  her 
monthly  course  passes.  Great  importance  is  attached  to  them  in 
astrol"gical  calculations.  They  are  divided  into  male,  female,  and  neuter  ; 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent ;  those  which  look  upwards,  those  which  look 
downwards,  and  those  which  look  straightforward.  Each  nakshattiram 
is  divided  into  four  parts,  called  poda,  aud  two  and  a-half  nakshattirams 
equal  a  nisi,  or  sign  of  the  zodiac."  (Ibid,  p.  138.) 

The  Tamil  names  of  the  asterisms  are  :  — 


1  Achchuvini 

10  Makam 

19  Mulain 

2  Parani 

1 1  Puram 

20  Puradam 

3  Karttikai 

12  Uttirain 

2 1  U  ttir&dam 

4  Urokini 

13  Attain 

22  Tiruvonam 

5  Mirukasiridam 

14  Chittirai 

23  Aviddam 

ll  Tiruvatirai 

15  Suvati 

24  Satnyam 

7  Punarpusam 

16  Visakam 

25  Puraddati 

8  Pusam 

17  Anusham 

26  Uttiraddati 

9  A'yiliyam 

18  heddni 

27  Revati 

Sinhalese  lagnaya.  The  laknams  are  synonymous  with  the  twelve  nisi. 
(See  G.  A.  S.  Journal,  1883,  p.  66  note.) 

“  On  Wednesday  one-third,"  omitted  from  the  Almanac. 

Irdhu  (Siylndese,  Itdhu,  Graha ),  Caput  Draconis,  the  ascending  node 
which,  with  Keln,  Cauda  Draconis,  the  descending  node,  is  feigned  to 
cause  eclipses  by  endeavouring  to  swallow  the  sun  and  moon.  ° 
Kulihan,  ‘-one  of  theseven  invisible  planets  said  to  be  the  sou  of  Saturn 
—of  special  importance  in  astrological  calculations.”  If  it  is  invisible, 
it  does  not  seem  clear  how  the  agriculturist  is  to  know  when  it  is 
rising. 


Although  we  have  thirty  lunar  days,  yet  we  have  names  for  sixteen 
tithis  only,  because  the  month  being  divided  into  two  fortnights,  fourteen 
of  the  names  are  common  to  both  fortnights.  ( hid .  Ant.,  loe.  sit )  It 
seems  that  the  Siyhalese  have  names  for  fifteen  only.  (C.  A.  S. 
Journal,  1883,  p.  64.)  The  Tamil  names  are  : — 


1  Piratamai 

2  Tutiyai 

3  Tirutiyai 

4  Saturtti 

5  Panchami 

6  Saslidi 


7  Saptami 

8  Ashdami 

9  Navarni 

10  Tasami 

1 1  E'katasi 

12  'Tuvatasi 


13  Tiraydtasi 

14  Safurttasi 

15  Pournimai 

16  Ainavasiyai 
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the  karanam*  Viddi,  and  the  ilakkinams  Medam,  Karkkadakam, 
Tulam,  and  Makaram,  are  the  best  times  for  buying  and  selling 
paddy. 

Lucky  hours  are  also  given  for  commencing  the  following 
agricultural  operations,  which  form  a  large  part  of  the  occupation 
of  a  Jaffna  peasant : — 

(1)  Digging  wells  or  tanks,  and  makiug  embankments — every 

month  in  the  year,  except  September,  December,  and 
February. 

(2)  Planting  young  plantain  trees — every  month. 


(3) 

Do. 

young  arekanut  trees — September  to  March. 

(4) 

Do. 

cocoanuts— every  month. 

(5) 

Do. 

creepers,  &c. — no  mouth  specified. 

(6) 

Do. 

betel — April,  May,  September,  June. 

(7)  Sowing  and  transplanting  brinjals,  chillies,  &c. — every 

rr.  month. 

(8)  Planting  yams— no  particular  month. 

(9)  Tethering  cattle  and  making  pinfolds  in  tobacco  gardens  • 

— August,  ISovember. 

(10)  Diggicr  tobacco  gardens — October  to  December. 

(11)  Sowin;  i  aud  transplanting  tobacco — August  to  March. 

(12)  Cutting  tobacco  plants,  putting  lcudils,  and  drying  tobacco 

leaves  in  the  sun  — March  to  June. 

(13)  Buying  and  selling  tobacco — March  to  July. 

*  Karaijas  are  eleven  in  number,  and  divided  into  variable  and 
invariable.  They  answer  successively  to  half  a  tithi  or  lunar-day, 
Kimstughna  being  always  assigned  to  the  first  half  of  the  first  tithi, 
and  the  variable  K  aranas,  succeeding  each  other  regularly  through 
eight  repetitions.  They  are  followed  by  the  three  remaining  invari¬ 
able  K aranas  which  conclude  the  month ;  Ehatuspad  and  N&ga 
appertaining  to  Amavasya,  or  the  new  moon,  and  Sakuni  being  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  latter  half  of  the  preceding  tithi,”  (Coiebrooke,  quoted 
in  Ltd.  Ant.,  loc.  lit.) 


The  Tamil  names  of  the  Karanams  are 

1  Pavam 

...  i. e., Lion  7  Viddi 

i.  e.,  Cock 

2  Palavam 

...  „  Tiger  8  Sakunam 

,i  Owl 

3  Kaulavam 

...  „  Pig  9”  Saturpp&tam  ... 

D«’g 

4  Taitilam 

...  „  Ass  10  Nakavam 

„  Snake 

5  Karasam 

...  „  Elephant  11  Kimastukkinam 

„  Worm 

6  Vanisam 

...  „  Ox 
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(14)  Tying  tobacco  leaves  into  bundles— March  to  June,  August 

to  October. 

(15)  Planting  trees,  &c., — no  particular  month  specified. 

(16)  Buying  and  selling  cattle,  &c. 

(17)  Branding  and  castrating  cattle. 


(2). — Ceylon  Ploughs. 

As  it  may  be  interesting  to  compare  the  varieties  of  ploughs 
used  by  the  natives  of  Ceylon  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
I  annex  some  sketches  of  Kandyan  and  Low-country  (Sinhalese) 
ploughs.  It  will  be  noticed  that  they  are  none  of  them  of  the 
same  pattern  as  the  Jaffna  plough.  (Plate  No.  1.) 
t  I  he  principal  plough  used  by  the  Kandyans  is  shown  in  Plate 
No.  2.  It  is  called  the  badavata  nagula.  The  handle  (F)  is 
generally  a  rude  representation  of  a  bird— hence  its  name  nimun- 
kurulld.  It  is  usually  made  of  buffalo  horn. 

The  other  Kandyan  plough  is  the  koku  ruigula  (Plate  No.  3), 
which  is  used  for  muddy  land.  It  does  not  run  so  smoothly  as 
the  badavata  nagula ,  and  is  liable  to  stick  in  the  ground.  Turned 
over  sideways,  it  is  sometimes  used  as  a  mud-leveller,  the  culti¬ 
vator  standing  on  the  flat  part  and  holding  on  by  a  stick  tied  to 
the  handle. 

The  ploughs  used  by  the  Sinhalese  of  tlm  Western  Province 
are  something  like  the  koku  nagula  in  shape,  but  generally 
smaller  and  lighter.  There  are  two  patterns  iu  use  in  the 
Western  Province  (Plates  Nos.  4  and  5),  known  as  the  tani-kede 
nagula  (“single-shaped  plough”),  and  the  beda-deke  nagula 
(  plough  of  two  shapes”).  The  only  difference  between  them 
is  in  the  shape  of  the  front  of  the  vakatta,  and  consequently 
of  the  iron  coulter  or  share  with  which  it  is  faced.  In  the 
heda-deke  nagula  this,  instead  of  being  straight  projects  half¬ 
way  down  in  a  curve,  to  prevent  its  sinking  too  deep  in 
the  soil.  It  is,  I  suppose,  on  account  of  this  division  as  it  wero 
of  the  share  into  two  parts,  that  the  plough  is  known  by  the 
curious  name  “  the  plough  of  two  shapes.”  This  plough  is  used 
more  especially  for  owita.  land,  and  in  kekulan  cultivation. 

In  the  low-country  plough  the  horavakkote  is  now  generally 
dispensed  with,  and  the  shaft  rests  on  the  vakatta,  which  is  faced 


ip# 
22  0 
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with  iron — the  iron  projects  for  an  inch  or  two  at  the  loot  to  form 
a  share,  which  is  often  shaped  like  a  cobra’s  hood.  In  the  Jaffna 
and  Kandvan  ploughs  the  upper  end  of  the  share  is  inserted 
between  the  vahcitta  and  the  horavak-kote. 

Iu  the  Jaffna  plough  the  shaft  is  rounded— a  veritable  pole. 
This  is  not  the  case  in  the  Sinhalese  ploughs.  In  the  latter 
there  is  a  notch* * * §  for  the  tying  of  the  rope  at  the  end  ;  in  the 
former  this  purpose  is  answered  by  a  horizontal  peg  passing 
through  the  pole.  The  Sinhalese  shafts  are  usually  made  of 
hitul  wood. 

The  low-country  yokes  are  the  same  shape  as  the  Jaffna  yoke, 
but  instead  of  pegs  at  each  end,  ouly  the  one  in  the  centre  is  used. 

The  Kandyan  yoke  is  heavier  and  more  elaborate  ;  notches 
supply  the  place  of  the  centre  peg.  In  both  Kandyan  and  low- 
country  Sinhalese  yokes,  the  ropes  attaching  the  oxen  to  them 
pass  through  holes  at  the  extremities. 


(3). — Charms. 

L — Against  Rats. 

ggti  ereSiu^S)iTLSerr?m  LfeSiu^Heuir^ir  y^ssnu^s/r  sneueo  eieS 
6i6i)6viTLh  foiiiQutr sQ eu  ©emr.a/r.j' 

ggih  OTs$<U(gs)irL9«rr3srr  ^esrujir^i  airBiev  eisSQjspn-ievLa  s8l- 

©  L^ujUL/evuiQuil  isCSiHJ  &SUII&IT. 

ggth  6T6SiU(gB)(rii/sir3sir  LjeSiu^ireuir/Tgir  y><ksniJ(Sts)iT&,r£u®J  ST6fi@ 
©  Ljff)LJL]6VLCl(£  8<SUIT&I1. 

gjth  ®fc@in-iirfi@eo  ereSuqsSoj/rcyir  sreS^uLje\)LoeShL&  ji/u 
uevdaQurraQeu  8® jit  air. 

1.  O'm  !  t  Mr.§  Rat  1  Mr.  Tiger  is  coming,  Mr.  Cat  is  watching. 
May  all  the  rats  go  away  together  to  auother  quarter.  ||  Let  it 
be  so  1  If 


*  Often  two,  to  provide  for  the  employment  of  diflerent-sized  oxen. 
The  length  of  the  shaft  in  all  the  ploughs  is  from  eight  to  ten  feet. 

j  Properly  sisuiT&n,  an  exclamation  of  mystic  import,  used  in  making 
an  oblation  to  the  gods. 

J  The  mystic  invocation  to  the  Hindu  Triad. 

§  These  honorifics  are  hardly  translateable. 

||  Literally,  “to  that  side,”  or  perhaps  qemh  should  be  translated 
throughout  by  “  field.” 

H  See  0.  A.  S.  Journal,  1 883,  page  76,  note. 
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2.  O'm  !  Mr.  Rat !  Mr.  Elephant  is  watching.  May  the  rats 
quit  the  paddy  field,  and  go  to  another  quarter.  Let  it  be  so  ! 

<3  0  m  !  Mr.  Rat  1  Mr.  Tiger  is  coining,  Mr.  Cat  is  watching. 

May  the  rats  leave  this  and  go  somewhere  else.  Let  it  be  so  1 

4.  O'm  !  Mr.  Rat-tiger  is  coming  from  the  city  of  Indra. 
May  the  rats  leave  this  and  go  somewhere  else.  Let  it  be  so  ! 

II. — Against  Worms. 

ggti  !  aSjy/tnG’ suits  Lb  sSl-QH  emQt euiiaib  ps,  Gevnaib  sp^jjGso/r 
Sib  Ggsv  QeoirasgakC^L-uiLL.  Lf(tpi&err  [t_/opc_/(ip]  erebeoti 
ld  j£ihiMjnreBfU-f&(20  Q&si’'g}i  &LoL$mrm(if!e<fi&Q&iij@uig.iuireo  ssrr 

t — G)<fF68rt[p]  <3  fill  JjrfjSoj! — <3rL-(&lbQ>LJirt—iiF  G)  SIT  SOT  681  UlSf- 
luireb  jsfjspiib  mjnuSlQevQjEqrjunib  ^is^LoirdsoiLfwiriL  ^lernGfoetn 
@ULi(Lp  trny.<f«5«tlaL  Q^iruLju  L/(ip  @3su  frs&sir  ^-mipsurreosiir 
@£Uiki&(ip@@t8i  eSeb^gmrsii  fiS  QeniT9&ss>p)iu,T68r  s^£aui^(Lp,  )Qeu 

tlquusm  eruQutuiruuL-L-  L/(ys«Qs©srr6u6u/un  §)uqmui  a9il©  js/u 
t~j68T ib  Quit  tfQsu  &isurra,ir 

O'm  !  I  went  before  the  Supreme,  and  as  he  graciously  permitted 
mo  to  go  to  the  milk-hedge*  forest,  and  cut  milk-hedge  and  burn 
all  the  worms  that  are  in  Brahma  world,  Vishnu  world,  Naga 
world,  Moon  world,  and  the  world  of  the  Gods.  I  myself  stood  with 
tire  in  my  mouth  and  wearing  a  necklace  of  sacred  beads.  Let 
these,  viz.,  stinging  worms,  worms  which  fold,  branch  worms, 
branch-eating  worms,  bob-tailed  worms,  short-necked  worms, 
worms  which  bend  like  a  bow,  white  ants,  jointed  worms,  grass¬ 
hoppers,  and  all  worms  of  any  name  whatever,  quit  this  field  and 
go  to  another  field.  Let  it  be  so  ! 

(4). — Report  by  the  Chief  MutaliyAr  and  Irrigation 
MctaliyAr  on  the  Customs,  &c.,  as  regards  Paddy 
Cultivation  in  Batticaloa.I 

There  are  three  kinds  of  harvest  in  the  paddy  cultivation 
of  this  District,  viz. : — 

1.  The  Munmari ; 

2.  The  Kalavellanmai ;  and 

3.  The  Ettalai. 

*  Euphorbia  Tirucalli.  Sigh.,  Nava-handi. 

f  Administration  Report,  Government  Agent,  Eastern  Province, 
1870,  pp.  171-3. 
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1st. — In  the  “Munm&ri”  there  are  two  different  modes  of  culti¬ 
vation, — one  under  the  ploughing  system,  commenced  about 
September,  and  the  other  under  the  trampling  system,  commenced 
about  January  in  the  following  year;  but  the  age  of  the  paddy 
sown  in  the  former  being  longer  than  that  used  in  the  latter,  the 
harvest  of  both  takes  place  simultaneously  in  April. 

2ndly. — The  second,  or  the  “Kalavellanrnai”  cultivation,  which 
is  termed  “Pinm&ri”  in  Trincomalee,  is  entirely  under  the  tramp¬ 
ling  system,  and  is  commenced  in  March,  and  sometimes  in  April: 
its  harvest  takes  place  in  August. 

3rdly. — The  third,  or  the  “Ettalai”  cultivation,  which  is  also 
carried  on  under  the  trampling  system,  is  commenced  in  August, 
and  its  harvest  comes  on  about  the  end  of  September  or  the 
beginning  of  October. 

In  the  cultivation  of  a  field,  a  portion  of  the  land  is  set  apart 
for  the  “Podi,”  or  proprietor,  which  is  called  “Muttaddu,”  and 
another  to  the  “Munnilaikkaran,”  or  the  head  field-servant,  called 
the  “Munnilai  vayal”;  and  the  rest  is  divided  between  the  culti¬ 
vators,  or  “Veliyans,”  which  divisions  are  called  “Veliyan 
vayal.”  As  a  general  rule,  about  a  fifth  of  the  field  is  taken  as 
“Muttaddu,”  but  if  the  field  be  more  than  twenty  avanams’ 
sowing  extent,  about  a  fourth  is  cultivated  as  “Muttaddu,”  and 
in  consideration  of  the  responsibility  and  supervision  of  the  whole 
field  by  the  “Munnilaikkaran,”  who  is  the  sole  manager  of  the 
cultivation,  the  “Munnilai  vayal”  either  equals,  or  is  a  little 
larger  than,  the  “Muttaddu”;  and  the  remainder  is  divided 
equally,  according  to  the  extent  cultivatahle  by  each  man,  having 
respect  to  the  facilities  for  cultivation,  the  quality  of  the  soil,  and 
the  means  of  irrigation,  as  well  as  the  expenses  of  fencing  and 
watching.  Care  is  however  taken  that  each  man’s  share  shall 
not  be  less  than  two  avanams’  extent,  nor  exceed  three  avanams’ 
extent  at  most.  There  are,  however,  exceptional  cases  founded 
on  either  the  fertility  or  the  sterlitiy  of  the  soil,  where  the  Mun¬ 
nilaikkaran  has  an  extra  portion,  called  “Ilavisam”  to  cultivate. 

For  instance,  in  a  field  of  204  avanams’  extent  the  divisions 
and  number  of  cultivators  are  determined  as  follows  : — 

Muttaddu  .  4  avanams 

Munnilai  vayal  .  4  „ 

Ilavisam . .  0}  „ 

Six  Veliyan  vayals,  at  2  avanams  each  12  „ 


|  =  20£  avanams; 
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making  the  whole  to  be  eight  “vayals”  including  the  “Muttaddu” 
and  “Munnilai  vayals,”  and  with  these  six  “Vejiyans”  or 
cultivators  (and  two  other  coolies  for  “Muttaddu”  and  “Munni¬ 
lai  vayals”)  the  whole  field  is  cultivated.  For  the  sowing  are 
required  20^  avanams’  seed  and  16  avanams’  maintenance  paddy 
at  2  avanams  each — equals  36  avanams  in  all ;  which  is  liable 
to  a  charge  of  50  per  cent,  profit,  payable  out  of  the  crop.  The 
Moors  (except  those  of  E  ra,  vur  and  Aklcaraippattu)  do  not  charge 
50  per  cent.,  because  prohibited  by  their  religion,  but  exact  a 
portion  of  the  cultivator’s  share,  which  amounts  to  double  the 
quantity  of  the  maintenance  paddy. 

When  no  agreement  is  made  for  the  cultivation  of  “Muttaddu” 
for  the  “Podi,”  but  advances  of  seed  aud  maintenance  paddy  are 
made,  50  per  cent,  is  charged  on  both  the  seed  and  maintenance 
paddy  ;  and  the  “Podi”  is  entitled  to  a  proportionate  share  of  the 
produce,  as  he  would  be  of  the  sowing  extent  of  the  land. 

The  “Podi”  is  entitled  to  the  free  labour  of  all  the  field- 
servants  in  the  cultivation  of  the  “Muttaddu,”  that  is,  if  the 
cultivators  agree  to  sow  a  “Muttaddu”  for  the  “Podi”  to  the 
produce  whereof  he  has  exclusive  right,  but  he  has  to  payacooly 
who  looksafterthe  “Muttaddu”;  and  the  “  Munnilaikkaran,”  or  the 
manager  aud  superintendent  of  the  cultivation,  is  also  entitled  to 
a  certain  degree  of  free  labour  which  is  performed  for  him  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  “Munnilai  vayal,”  aud  which  free  labour  is 
rendered  to  him  partly  because  of  the  attention  and  general 
superintendence  of  the  cultivation  of  the  field,  and  partly  from 
fear  of  the  “  Munnilaikkaran,”  who  will  make  them  forfeit  tho  per¬ 
quisites  of  the  cultivation  (which  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel)  if 
they  refuse  to  render  him  free  labour  to  a  certain  extent.  The 
amount  of  this  free  labour  is  as  follows  : — 

The  field-servant  must  put  up  the  ridges  of  the  “Munnilai 
vayal,”  sow  it  and  feuce  it,  along  with  the  eooly  of  the  “Munnilai 
vayal”;  the  fence-sticks  are  to  be  supplied  by  the  field-servants; 
no  fence,  by  custom  of  the  country,  is  apportioned  for  the 
“Muttaddu”  and  “Munnilai  vayal,”  which  is  divided  in  common 
with  the  fences  of  the  field-servants  ;  cattle  for  trampling  are  to 
besupplied  bytlie  “Podi”  or  the  “Munnilaikkarans,”  unless  each 
field-servant  has  his  own  cattle.  The  usual  hire  of  a  yoke  of 
buffaloes  for  trampling  is  one  avanam  of  paddy,  and  a  shilling 
and  sixpence  in  money,  called  “Kaikkuli,”  if  paid  iu  advance; 
aud  one  and  a-half  avanam  of  paddy,  if  paid  after  the  harvest. 
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Thehire  forploughing  bullocks  isone  avanam  if  paid  in  advance,  and 
one  and  one  third  avanam,  or  forty  marakkals  of  paddy  at  the  harvest. 

Before  commencing  cultivation,  astrologers  are  consulted  to  find 
out  an  “ E'rnal,”  or  an  auspicious  day,  to  commence  cultivation  ; 
and  that  being  fixed  upon  (which  is  generally  at  nights),  the 
cultivators  go  and  wait  at  the  field  till  the  Pleiades  rise  or  come 
to  the  meridian,  and  then  the  cultivators  plough  or  trample  the 
land,  sow  a  few  seeds,  and  have  a  small  feast  in  the  open  field. 
After  cultivation,  the  plain  is  fenced  by  the  joint  labours  of  all 
the  cultivators,  and  watched  at  nights  until  the  crop  is  reaped 
and  stacked. 

If  the  laud  is  not  commuted,  the  tythe  goes  to  the  Government 
renter,  but  if  commuted,  the  whole  produce  of  the  “Muttaddu” 
(after  paying  two  avanams  to  the  “Muttaddu”  cooly)  goes  to 
the  “Pddi.”  Tythe  and  seed-paddy,  with  50  per  cent,  profit, 
.are  only  taken  from  the  produce  of  “Munnilai  vayal,”  and 
those  of  the  “  Veliyans”  are  subject  to  various  charges,  as  in  the 
'  following  instance,  viz. : — Suppose  the  produce  of  one  cultivator’s 
share,  three  avanams  in  extent,  yields  twenty  avanams  of  paddy, 
he  will  have  to  pay 

2  avanams  0  marakkal..  Tythe. 


3  , 

0 

„  ...  Seed-paddy. 

1 

15 

,,  ...  Interest  on  it. 

2  , 

0 

„  ...  Maintenance  paddy. 

1  , 

0 

„  ...  Interest  on  it. 

0 

15 

„  ...  Removal  of  above. 

10 

0 

2  avanams  2  marakkal .. 

Cattle-hire. 

1 

„  10 

Hire  of  reaping  his  share. 

0 

„  12 

... 

Do.  Muttaddu. 

0 

„  15 

••  • 

Do.  biro-driver. 

0 

..  9 

••• 

Do.  Vaijdai  Vit&uai,  or  Superintendent 

0 

„  9 

Do.  removal  of  Muttaddu. 

0 

..  2 

Do.  hunter  for  driving  wild  pigs,  &c. 

0 

„  4 

Do.  charmer  of  flies,  &c. 

0 

i.  2 

,  ... 

For  temple  or  mosque,  and  for  the  poor. 

0 

,,  5 

Arakku  and  charm  for  devils. 

which  leaves  a  balance  of  3  avanams  20  marakkals  to  the  cultivator. 
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For  threshing,  Thursdays  are  considered  the  best  days  to  com¬ 
mence,  and  certain  charms  and  ceremonies  are  performed  to  keep 
off  “Putams,”  or  devils,  from  carrying  away  the  fruits  of  their 
labour.  The  charm  is  called  “Arakku,”  which  consists  of  the 
following  stuffs  shut  up  in  a  box,  viz.,  silver,  copper,  iron,  coral, 
pearl,  chank,  valampuri  (a  fruit),  chadairaudi  (a  vegetable),  and 
some  arrack  in  a  vial,  and  buried  in  the  centre  of  the  threshing- 
floor  with  margosa  leaves,  &c.,  over  which  the  sheaves  are  heaped 
and  the  cattle  turned  on  them  for  threshing.  In  addition  to  these 
charms  and  ceremonies,  to  keep  off  the  devil  from  stealing  the 
paddy  they  begin  to  use  a  peculiar  slang  to  keep  the  devils  igno¬ 
rant  of  what  is  spoken.  For  instance,  the  threshing  cattle, 
instead  of  being  termed  “Matin”  as  usual,  go  by  the  name 
“  Varikkalau,”  the  meaning  of  which  is  “  pro.luctive-legged”  ;  the 
Marakkal,  or  the  measure,  is  termed  “  kanakkan,”  meaning 
accountant”;  the  baskets  are  called  “Peruvavan,”  or  “broad¬ 
mouthed,  and  every  implement  has  a  different  name  in  the  thresh¬ 
ing-floor.  All  expressions  that  have  meanings  suggestive  of 
decrease  or  other  ill-omened  significations  are  avoided,  and  the  word 
“multiply  ’  is  always  substituted.  For  instance,  the  expression  : — 

Drive  the  bullocks . is  rendered  Multiply  the  “  Varikkalan." 

Sweep  the  corn . .  Multiply  the  “  Poli." 

Bring  the  “  Marakk&l  ” ...  „  Multiply  the  “  Kanakkan.” 

Fill  the  basket . .  „  Multiply  the  “  Peruv&yan.” 

Bring  some  water .  „  Multiply  some  “  Vellam." 

Go  home  for  rice . .  „  Multiply  home  for  “  Vellai.” 

Call  hi  m  to  take  this  and 

deliver  it  at  home .  „  Multiply  him  to  multiply  this 

and  to  multiply  at  home. 

&e.,  &c., 

In  threshing,  cattle  are  driven  with  a  song,  the  purport  of 
which  is  to  invoke  the  deities  to  give  them  a  good  produce. 

The  perquisites  of  the  field-servants  are  the  following  : — At  the 
reaping  of  the  “Vayals,”  each  field-servant  is  entitled  to  eight 
bundles  of  the  best  crop  of  his  “vayal,”  by  way  of  “Putir”;  and 
further,  four  bundles  of  corn,  called  “Kuruvimulai  ”  (bird  nook). 

“  Paiyali  ”  (the  “pallam”  of  the  water-course  in  the  “vayal”), 
two  “Marakkals”’  extent  of  the  “vayal,”  is  sown  for  the  field- 
servant,  to  the  produce  whereof  he  is  solely  entitled.  Bet-ides,  he 
gets  “  Adichcluidu”  (bottom  of  the  stack  that  is  wet),  bein<r 
sometimes  three  bundles,  “  Mannagkaddi  ”  (bits  of  earth),  the 
21—86  " 
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off-scouring  of  the  tlireshiug-floor,  “Patarkadai”  (chaff),  and 
“Kandumari”  (paddy  between  chaff  and  first-class  paddy). 

The  coolies  of  the  “  Muttaddu”  and  “Mupnilai  vayal”  are 
entitled  to  similar  perquisites  from  the  “  Muttaddu”  and  “Mun- 
nilai  vayal,”  respectively.  On  the  day  of  reaping,  the  “  Pddi  ” 
attends  the  field  to  take  an  account  of  the  crop,  when  tlie  cooly 
of  the  “  Muttaddu  ”  puts  up  a  shed  for  him  covered  with  sheaves 
from  the  “  Muttaddu,”  and  when  the  shed  is  left  unoccupied,  the 
“Muttaddu”  cooly  becomes  entitled  to  the  sheaves  with  which 
he  thatched  the  shed. 

On  the  day  of  commencing  the  cultivation  of  the  “  Muttaddu  ” 
and  “  Munnilai  vayal,”  a  feast  is  given  by  the  “Podi”  and  the 
“  Munnilaikkaran,”  called  the  “  Pddi  Viruntu  ”  aud  “  Munnilai- 
viruntu,”  respectively.  But  this  has  died  out  now.  “  iinda 
Ohilavu  ”  (a  slight  native  lunch),  called  fine  feast,  is  exacted  from 
.the  “  Pddi  ”  in  the  following  way  : — 

If  the  “  Pddi,”  or  sometimes  a  representative  from  the  “  Podi’s” 
family,  happens  to  be  present,  at  the  field  ou  the  day  that  the 
sheaves  are  made  up  and  stacked,  one  of  the  field-servants  slyly 
approaches  the  “Pddi”  with  a  sheaf  on  the  top  of  his  head,  and  all 
at  a  sudden  falls  down  with  the  sheaf  and  pretends  to  make  a 
great  noise,  as  if  in  agonising  pain,  when  all  the  people  in  the 
field  flock  up  to  him,  one  after  the  other,  and  being  interrogated 
“  What  ails  you  ?”  the  pretender  replies,  “I  suffer  from  pains  in 
the  loins,  oppression  in  the  che-t,  and  colic  and  being  asked 
to  recommend  the  remedy,  the  pretender  prescribes  the  remedy, 
and  says  that  nothing  less  than  it  will  effect  a  cure.  A  Moorman 
asks  for  cakes  and  fruits,  but  a  Tamil  man  asks  for  cakes,  fruits, 
and  a  bottle  of  arrack.  “  Unless  these  be  brought  and  tied  ou  my 
back,  a  cure  will  not  be  effected.”  When  the  “Podi”  promises 
to  procure  the  remedy,  the  man  gets  up,  and  not  till  then. 
I  his  should  be  given  first  of  all  on  the  day  that  the  threshing  of 
the  “  Muttaddu”  takes  place,  and  cakes  are  to  be  prepared  at  the 
“  Podi’s”  house  by  the  wives  of  the  field-servants,  who  must 
provide  firewood,  water,  &c.  If  the  remedy  that  the  pretender 
wants  be  refused,  or  no  notice  is  taken  of  it  by  the  “Podi,”  all  sorts 
of  indignities  or  provoe  '.ions  are  showered  upon  the  “  Pddi”  by 
the  field-servants,  who  make  an  effigy  of  straw,  called  “  l  ampai,” 
to  represent  the  “‘Pddi,”  which  is  stuck  upon  the  Muttaddu  stack 
of  the  crop,  and  then  representations  are  made  of  the  “Podi 
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himself  eating  all  the  cakes  named,  by  fixing  to  the  mouth  of  the 
e  igy  mud  or  clay  cakes  made  by  the  field-servants.  Sometimes 
an  ola  and  a  stick  are  put  into  the  hands  of  the  eiligy,  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  “lodi”  taking  an  account  of  the  crop  reaped.  The 
denial  on  the  part  of  the  “Pddi”  is  followed  by  a  virtual  denial 
of  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  “Pddi,”  under  the  pretence  of 
miiig  sick  from  the  surfeit  of  the  repast  given  by  the  “Pddi” 
which  is  ironical  lanjnia,£e. 

If  the  “  Pddi  ”  does  not  give  the  demand ?d  repast,  he  to  main- 
tan,  Ins  respect  with  the  field-servants,  most  by  all  means  give 
dye  marakkals  of  paddy  to  each  field-servant;  otherwise  his 
stinginess  will  be  thrown  in  his  face  in  public,  and  kept  up. 

After  the  paddy  is  removed  from  the  threshing-floor  to  the 
°-  llol,se>  tlle  field-servants  must  feich  straw  from  the 
threshing-floor,  thatch  the  hou-e  of  die  Pddi,  and  repair  the  fence 
of  the  garden,  aud  then  they  get  their  discharge. 

E.  SoirANADA  MuTAHyAr, 
Chief  Mutaliyar. 
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A.  D.  Zylva, 

Irrigation  Mutaliyar. 


Bafcticaloa,  24th  February,  1871. 
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